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obligations to the world require it. The new admin- 
istration, following in the footsteps of its illustrious 
predecessor, has already proclaimed its intention to lead, 
and if its plans are adopted, it will in all probability 
signify both the end of war and the dawn of an era 
when, in the language of Victor Hugo, "the only battle- 
field will be the market open to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas." And, thank the Lord, America 
again holds aloft the scepter of leadership in this great 
cause ! 



The Road to a High Destiny. 

By Charles W. Fairbanks, former Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Address at the Fourth National Peace Congress, St. Louis, 
May 1, 1913. 

One of the most gratifying movements of the day is 
the progress made toward the preservation of the 
world's peace. The problem concerns alike all nations, 
great and small, for they have been brought into such 
fellowship with each other through the marvelous de- 
velopment of the agencies for social and commercial 
intercourse that a war among any of the powers affects 
in greater, or less degree all others. The inexorable 
logic of events is bringing all nations into more inti- 
mate relations with each other, so that in the very na- 
ture of things the problem of peace, while great today, 
will be greater and more important tomorrow. There 
will be no more hermit kingdoms; nations will no 
longer dwell apart as in the older day, and they will 
have a constantly increasing interest in all that tends 
to make for war or peace the world about. 

We sometimes in our impatience feel that the cause 
of international arbitration advances very slowly; yet 
when we compare what has been accomplished during 
the last quarter of a century with what was done prior 
thereto we find that after all the world moves and that 
it is moving in the right direction. It is, of course, 
difficult for people to cast off their long inherited preju- 
dices. To invite a nation to put up the sword is in the 
minds of some to challenge its virility and courage. 
They falsely reason that only weak, defenseless nations 
should be expected to resort to arbitration; that full- 
grown, robust powers will, of course, be able to defend 
themselves, and that war is in some way necessary to 
develop a strong and manly people. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

The colossal sums which are annually spent by dif- 
ferent nations in preparation for the national defense 
upon land and sea are continually growing greater and 
the burden of it all is becoming more grievous and un- 
bearable. The tax which is laid upon the backs of the 
great mass of the people for war purposes, even when 
no war threatens, leads them to hope and pray for re- 
lief. They do not understand why in this enlightened 
age nations cannot adjust their differences which chal- 
lenge settlement by the ordinary means of diplomacy 
in some peaceful and honorable way, without a resort 
to force. As one enters the ports of different countries 
he is struck by the enormous expenditures of money and 
energy in the erection of fortifications ; he is impressed 
by the powerful navies and the military establishment 
which is maintained everywhere. 



The competition to increase the size and efficiency 
of the military and naval power of various countries is 
everywhere manifest. It is an astounding fact that 
the annual military budget of ten of the leading powers 
is nearly two billions of dollars, a greater sum by far 
than was ever imposed upon the people at any time in 
the history of the world. We boast of our advanced 
civilization and are proud of the evidences of our prog- 
ress toward higher and better things in countless ave- 
nues of activity ; we feel that the world is growing bet- 
ter and that the people are coming to a better mutual 
understanding; yet we are amazed that the great powers 
have not long ere this come to such an agreement as 
would render unnecessary the tremendous drain for war 
purposes. The hope of mankind is that Christian civil- 
ization may yet substitute for wasteful and brutal war 
some enlightened, efficient agency for the peaceful ad- 
justment of differences among nations. 

UNITED STATES A WORLD POWER. 

It is with immeasurable pride we look upon the 
United States as a world power. She is certainly 
worthy of this high dignity. We are pleased to be- 
lieve, however, that her right to be so regarded does 
not rest upon her material strength, or her capacity to 
make war, but rather upon the political principles upon 
which the Eepublic is founded and upon her exalted 
example. The fact is that since our national career 
began our democracy has been exercising a profound 
influence upon the political institutions of other coun- 
tries around the globe ; other peoples have been fashion- 
ing their organic laws more and more after the prin- 
ciples which found expression in our immortal charter 
of liberty; we have been overturning monarchies and 
shaking the foundations of absolutism — not by the force 
of our armies and navies, but by the irresistible influ- 
ence of our political laws and customs. 

The United States has, indeed, been playing an im- 
portant part in the world's politics and has always been 
in the best sense a world power. The position she 
holds today at the council table of the nations is of dis- 
tinct importance; it is such as to command in a large 
degree the confidence of people in both hemispheres. 
Our distance from the theater of the world's politics; 
our freedom from embarrassing alliances abroad; our 
ability to make war if need be and our traditional policy 
in favor of peace; our absolute impartiality with re- 
spect to other nations ; our lack of desire for territorial 
expansion — give us exceptional strength as one of the 
foremost leaders in the cause of the world's peace. 

God Almighty has intrusted us with great power, 
and it is our duty to use it so as to advance, so far as we 
reasonably may, the welfare of mankind — not by inter- 
meddling in the domestic concerns of our neighbors, 
but by setting before them a good example in precept 
and practice. 

MUST KEEP OUR TREATIES. 

If America is to attain a high destiny she must 
always faithfully preserve her solemnly plighted word. 
If our country is to have weight in the world's affairs 
we must keep our treaties in letter and spirit — not occa- 
sionally, but always — not when it suits us, but when it 
does not suit us also. 

The question which has recently arisen growing out 
of our treaty with Great Britain respecting the Panama 
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canal has tended to bring into serious question our 
national good faith. We undertook to realize the dream 
of four centuries; we entered upon a work of world- 
wide interest in a great way, and we have justly won 
the world's applause. We should not now consent to 
forfeit it by adopting any policy which contravenes our 
pledge deliberately made at the very inception of the 
enterprise. 

When President McKinley decided that the time was 
at hand for the United States to construct a canal con- 
necting the two oceans, he found that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of fifty years before stood in the way; it 
would not permit the construction of a canal under the 
exclusive authority and control of the United States; 
and as the credit of our Government must be pledged 
directly or indirectly to carry through such a gigantic 
undertaking it was regarded by the President as only 
fair that either an annulment or modification of the 
treaty should be secured. 

•There were many who declared that Great Britain 
would not relinquish her rights under it and that the 
expeditious, effective thing to do was to regard the 
treaty as obsolete or as in effect abrogated by changed 
conditions. It was argued by some that we might 
fairly denounce it because Great Britain had become in- 
terested in the Suez canal, a competing enterprise, or 
because circumstances had so changed as in effect to 
work its annulment. But President McKinley, whose 
sense of justice was such that he could never be swerved 
from the right and honorable course by considerations 
of supposed expediency, utterly rejected such sinister 
suggestions. He held that the United States was about 
to enter upon an undertaking of world-wide moment 
and that the completed enterprise should not rest upon 
any broken national good faith; he insisted that there 
was only one thing a self-respecting nation, covetous 
of the good opinion of mankind, could do, and that 
would be to recognize the undoubted validity of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and ask Great Britain for a new 
convention under which the United States should be 
free to construct, operate, and protect the canal upon 
terms just to herself and to all other powers. Great 
Britain did not hesitate to enter into the negotiations 
initiated by our Government, and in due course the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified by the two powers. 

A BROAD PRINCIPLE. 

By the new convention Great Britain relinquished 
her right to an equal interest with the United States 
in the isthmian canal and conceded to her complete 
and exclusive jurisdiction over it. It was expressly 
agreed that "The canal shall be free and open to the ves- 
sels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
the rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens, 
or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise." 

This is a broad principle and is familiar to us. It 
has been our national policy for more than half a cen- 
tury. It found expression first in the Eighth Article 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty : "It is always understood 
by the United States and Great Britain that the parties 
constructing or owning the same (that is, the canal or 
railway) shall impose no other charges or conditions 
of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments 



shall approve of as just and equitable." And, further, 
that the canals or railways "shall be open to the citizens 
and subjects of the United States and Great Britain 
on equal terms." And the same equality was extended 
to the citizens and subjects of every other State. Such 
was the equality provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

hay's chief strength. 

If it had been in the minds of Secretary Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote that so radical a departure should be 
made from the equality principles of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty as the exemption of tolls upon American 
coastwise traffic, they would have employed some other 
language to express it; they would never have followed 
so closely the phraseology of the old treaty. Secretary 
Hay was one of the ablest diplomats our country has 
produced. His chief strength lay in his candor. Like 
President McKinley, he was not given to indirection 
in dealing with others. He was a master in the use of 
lucid and accurate speech. When he wrote that the 
canal should be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations, and that there should 
be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect to the conditions and charges of 
traffic or otherwise, he meant precisely what he said. 

He knew that "all nations" and "any nation" were 
very comprehensive words; that they were all-inclusive. 
They were not intended to include some nations and 
exclude others. If it had been the intention of the au- 
thors of the treaty to authorize an exception to this very 
comprehensive language, they could have found words 
which would have expressed that purpose a little more 
clearly. 

WHEN TREATY WAS IN COMMITTEE. 

When the new treaty was before the Foreign Eela- 
tions Committee, the right of the United States to dis- 
criminate in favor of her coastwise traffic was fully 
considered. When it was in the Senate and open to 
amendment, the question of reserving to the United 
States special privileges as to tolls upon coastwise traffic 
was further considered. Senator Bard, of California, 
offered an amendment, reserving such right of prefer- 
ential treatment. He supported it in an able and ex- 
haustive speech. All of the considerations recently pro- 
posed in justification of a discriminating policy were 
ineffectually urged by him. His amendment was voted 
down by a very decisive majority. All of this is to 
show that the existing treaty was written, ratified, 
and exchanged with the full knowledge upon the part 
of our Government as to its true meaning. Shall we 
now read into it an exception which was not intended 
when it was negotiated or when it received the delib- 
erate constitutional assent of the Senate of the United 
States or shall we stand by what we said and what we 
intended to say? 

WHY VOTED DOWN. 

The rejection of the Bard amendment was not, as it 
has been claimed, because it was regarded as surplusage, 
or that its adoption was unnecessary to enable us to 
except American coastwise commerce from the provis- 
ions of the treaty with respect to traffic charges. This 
was not the true reason why the proposed amendment 
failed. It was voted down because it was understood 
to be violative of the principles of equality first promul- 
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gated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and then incor- 
porated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The defeat of 
the Bard amendment gave strong emphasis to the policy 
of the Government with respect to the equality of the 
citizens and subjects of all nations in the use of the 
canal. 

While the treaty was in the Senate one of the con- 
siderations urged in favor of the equality of all nations, 
including the United States, in its traffic provisions, 
was that there would then be no ground for friction 
with respect to the use of the canal, and that all nations 
would alike be interested in preserving it against at- 
tack; that such a policy would in effect practically take 
the canal out of the zone of international contention. 
This consideration found favor in the minds of many. 

ARBITRATION. 

I do not believe that we should put Great Britain to 
the trouble of resorting to an arbitral tribunal to de- 
termine a question which has no basis either in fact or 
good conscience. The question is one which from every 
consideration of national good faith and national honor 
should be settled by ourselves, and if we rightly under- 
stand it, there need be no doubt that it will be settled 
in entire harmony with our manifest national duty. In 
the event, however, that we are unable to accept the 
view that we are not entitled to preferential treatment, 
then we owe it to ourselves and to Great Britain and 
other nations to submit the question to the determina- 
tion of an impartial tribunal. This course is laid upon 
us by the highest considerations of justice and fair 
dealing toward other powers. The American people 
will keep faith; they will not for the first time break 
their international word, and thereby forfeit the high 
respect in which they are held by the nations of the 

world. 

*-•-• ■ 

Disarmament a Moral Issue. 

By Philip Van Ness Myers. 

A paper read at the St. Louis Peace Congress May 2, 1913. 

The only word which I shall venture to contribute 
to this symposium on disarmament is a word as to the 
way in which the teacher can best aid this great cause. 

We must note, first, that the condition precedent of 
the final and complete triumph of this movement is the 
creation of a new conscience in regard to the entire 
war system as an internationally recognized and legal- 
ized institution of modern civilization; for, believe me, 
it is the new conscience, and not the new dreadnought, 
that is going to abolish war and keep it abolished. Men 
will never stop fighting merely because fighting is costly 
and dangerous. History affords sufficient evidence of 
this. Men will stop fighting only when they can no 
longer fight with a good conscience. Hence the awaken- 
ing of this new conscience in the young must be the aim 
of the teacher who would help make real the prophetic 
vision of the nations dwelling together in peace and 
unity in a disarmed world. 

Now, every science related directly or indirectly to 
man, interpreted with insight and breadth of view, be- 
comes an effective means of awakening true moral feel- 
ings and judgments respecting war and the ruinous 
expenditures of the nations on the implements of war. 



Biology has already made valuable contributions to 
this campaign of moral education. I need merely refer 
to the great biological argument against war as em- 
bodied in that notable work entitled "The Human Har- 
vest," by President Jordan. That little book, showing 
how the destruction in war of the flower of the young 
manhood of the nations generation after generation 
results, through the inevitable workings of biological 
laws, in such a degeneracy of the human stock as im- 
perils the very existence of modern civilization, has 
created in thousands new feelings and a new conscience, 
not merely as to the irrationality, but as to the crimi- 
nality, of war between civilized nations. 

Likewise should the ethical element in economies be 
stressed. The economic argument against war should 
be turned into a moral argument, and its force thereby 
enhanced many fold. This can be done, because all eco- 
nomic questions are at bottom moral questions. The 
expenditure yearly by the nations on their competitive 
war armaments of sums counted by thousands of mil- 
lions must be shown to be something which concerns 
not the economist alone, but the moralist as well. Con- 
science is deeply involved in this thing. An eminent 
worker in the peace cause has put it all in a phrase. 
He has said, "I should like to add an eleventh command 
to the Ten Commandments, and it would be this: 
'Thou shalt not waste thy substance/ " This waste of 
communal resources on war armaments, whereby every 
social, intellectual, and moral interest of society suffers 
from lack of adequate support, is the national sin of 
this age. 

But of all the sciences none can be made, through 
presentation from the moral point of view, more di- 
rectly contributory to the creation of a new conscience 
respecting the essential wickedness of war than the 
science of history. This is so because of the moral con- 
tent of history. History has been defined as applied 
psychology. We make the definition narrower and 
maintain that history is applied conscience. Conscience 
is the great history maker. The great issues of history, 
like this issue of disarmament, are moral issues. The 
great reforms and revolutions of history are moral in 
their deepest causes as well as in their most important 
and enduring effects. They result ever from a diver- 
gence between what is and what ought to be. And ber 
cause this is so — because the essence of true history is 
the record of the moral life of man, is the story of the 
conflict of- good and evil within the human soul and its 
awakening through the travail of the ages to a clearer 
"vision of the divine;" — because this is so, this great 
drama of humanity, like the drama of the stage, as 
conceived by the greatest of Greek philosophers, has a 
cleansing and clarifying effect upon the moral sense. 

The limitations of time under which we speak forbid 
our offering any proofs or illustrations of this one 
thesis, that history envisioned and interpreted, not in 
terms of politics, as has been our wont hitherto, but in 
terms of ethics, in terms of the unfolding moral con- 
sciousness of man, may be made a powerful means of 
creating in the young a conscience uncompromisingly 
intolerant of war and of these insane, suicidal expendi- 
tures of the nations on all the infernal enginery of war. 

I offer merely my personal confession of faith — a 
faith created and confirmed by the evidences of an un- 
folding and increasing moral purpose in the historic 



